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SILK MANUFACTURES — 
[atroduction 


_ - This volume contnins eléven ,digests of pertinent information on 
commodities, dutiable under Schedule 12 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
have been listed (up to Nov. 9, 1946) by the Trade agreements Committee 
for consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those 
foreign countries which have been invited to participate in the so-called 
"nuclear" group. Similar volumes have been or are being prepared by the 
Tariff Commission on commodities dutiable under other schedules of the 
tariff act which heve been listed for these negotiations. Those products 
on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to import-excise taxes 
are treated as dutiable eommodities and are covered by digests which appear 
in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such products are most 
nearly related.. In ar ae Sata a special voiume will be issued covering all 
commodities on the Free List, other than those subject to import-excise taxes, 
which have been listed for the negetintions. 


“Schedule iZ covers siik manufactures, including those not wholly but 
in chief vaiue of silk. These products range from partial. manufactures, 
aa as peignee (dressed silk), to woven and knitted fabrics, and finished 

rticles such ss handkerchiefs, neckties, and dresses. Schedule 12 does 
nn include silk laces, embroideries, braids, etc.; they are provided for 
under paragraph 1529. 


Complete data showing United States preduction of the commodities 
covered by Schedule 1¥ are not availabie, but it is known that the output 
tended to decrease during the decade 1931-40, largely as a result of the 
increasing popularity of rayon. It’‘is estimated tae the value of pro- 
duction approximated 500 million dollars in 1939; silk hosiery alone ac-— 
counted for over 250 miblion dollars. During tHe war all stocks of raw 
silk were appropriated by the Government and were released only for the 
manufacture of articles of military or economic necessity. 


Imports dutiable under Schedule 1Z amounted to about 5 million dollars 
(foreign value) in 1939; the annual average for the 5-year period 1935-39 
was & little over 6# million dollars. Total imports, even on a duty-paid 
value basis, averaged less than 2 percent cf domestic c consumption , although 
the ratios varied for individual items. The bulk of the imports con- 

sisted of woven broad silks (non-pile), which accounted for 75 percent 

of the total in 1939; items of lesser importance included silk pile fabrics, 
silk wearing apparei, end silk handkerchiefs. Imports came principally from 
Japan , France, united Kingdom, switzerland, end Italy. 

United States exports of silk manufactures have never been large com- 
pared with domestic production, but, in the seurega ate, approximated the 
foreign value of imports. the lergest item of Coane in the veriod 1935-39 
was Silk hosiery, amounting to about 40 percent of the total. Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, Mcxico, Japan, and the 
countries of South America were the principal foreign markets. 


The ratio of the duties eollected on imports of ail commodities in 
Schedule 12 to the Racin value of such imports was $9 percent in 1935, 
54 percent in 1937, and.52. percent in 1939. The decline in the ratio was 
partly attributable to the reductions in duty in trade agreements, but the 
ratio was also affected by changes in the relative importance of different 
classes of gag a shee: ; "4 







Those items dutiable under Schedule 12 which are listed i St Gone 
sideration in the proposed negotiations oe coverea by the digests con-  _ 
tained herein represented approximately, ° per cent of the total value of © Fal te 
imports of all commodities in thas seneaan ein’ 1939. Lf Of the total ee Bae 
imports in 1939 of items listed for consideration over 83 percent were = = 
accounted for by 3 types of commodities, namely, specified broad elles. %. ae: 
(e.g., all-silk fabrics valued over $5% 50" yer pound, ang silk-mixed: fabrics 5 0 
over 30 inches wide not Jagquard-figured), silk Hite fabrics and manufac- | 
tures (including ribbons), wnd silk wearing apparel not knit or crocheted. ai i 


\ 





Ex; lanator: Notes 2 ia 





The digests presented* herein have deen. pane as brief as possi ble and 
contain only the data most pertinent. eos a an understanding of the inter- 
national competitive situation” with respect’ to the various products, cena F 
was obviously impractical. to include all the bee: ertaining to the many a 


commodities listed for consideration, | , Supple ome 


ing the data is in 
the digests, and available for use in the ne eouiaane, is the extens 
information contained in the files of the Commission ‘and its numerous 
published reports, as Wert as the inowledge ant expe arience’ of its statl. 


Most of the digests give statistics of United States production,- 
exports, and imports (total and by principal sources) for the three pre- 
war years, 1937, 1938, and 1939 and for one’ war year, 1943. in the case 
of some commodities the statistics cover'a much longer period. here 
statistics of productim or of exports of a carticular commodity are not 
available, estimated fizures, or some other: indicat tion of the relative ~ 
importance of production and exports as compared with imports ave given. 
when possible. Frequently a digest covers more tran one statistical 
import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a supple~- 
mentary table is given, showing for 1939, r some other rperesentative pre- 
war year, statistics of United States imports by individual statistical 
Glass’ ,\, by oe eae: country of origin. Where exports under Lend-Lease 

are substantial, as well as where imports free for government use or as an =") 
act of international courtesy or free under special provisions of the ene: be 
Tariite act of) 1930 are subs easy) they are indicated in footnotes to-> — 
the tables. i 


? 
. 


Import values are in practically all cases foreign values, i.e., they 
do now include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges ; 


incident to the shipment of sroducts from the foreign country to the : en 
United States. These values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with 


the values shown for United States production (which are usually the sales 
value of the product at the plant) or for exports (which represent the 
actual selling. price including inland freight and other charges to the 
port of exportation). f 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports afe gon- _ motte 
erally listed in the table in thse order ot the magnitude (by value) of eh 
their imports in 1939; and Vara tne vroposed negotiating countries 
are shown in capital letters. ;  — ! 

The digests shew for each item the rate of luty provided in. the 
fariff Act of: 1930 and -the 1945 (Jaguary 1) peite ls Cheneee in the duty. 
since the act of 1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. 
When it is significant, the ad: valorem ejvivalent. (or the specific equiv- 
alent) of each rate of duty is given ina ¢g cae note following the sec- 
tion ‘on tariff rates. . : . 


ca 


§ 


In the case of many of the sc chedules, ha of duty on certain com- 
modities were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kinsdom and ’ 
Canada effective January 1, 1739. the economic conditions in these coun- 
tries-and throughout the hole were so disturbed in 1939,.as the result of 
preparations for and actual outbreak of war, that the statistics of | 


WEG items which in 1939 accounted for 40 nercent of the fatal value (one 
imports under Schedule 12 were ‘subject to reduced rates of duty nid Sa 
in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. ? iy AR MRR 





United States imports for that year cannot be taken as indicating what 
would have been the effects of these duty reductions under peacetime con- 
ditions; the import data for the war years are still less indicative of 
what would have been those effects. 
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-ing to 353,000 pounds valued at G4465, 000 in 1937, 2nd 310,000. peunc 


t Por. No. 1202 
SPUN SI paw FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3705.0, 3705.1, 3705.2, 2705.3, 3705 «ky 3705.5 
A100, 370631, 3706.2, 3706.3, 3706.4, 3'706.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1927-39 end 1943 












Imports for consumption £: Lone— 
Domestic 
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1937 +~2/1,960,879!° 212,751 OT SRLS Te: BE OID r 25, U4 6, 
1938) Stal tN 1 655193 Pia i Bayaae: | pine 14 | 40,867 
1939 -|2/1,880,6011 189,286 | 161,255 | 34,679 75256 | 29,658 | 59,367 
Wes ensa. py ges i. Bf. 504 : be i i 
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1937 -|2/3,738,187| 673,627.| 235,352 | 66,130 Lee Oy e020 ie OpeeE 

1938 -|_ nea. 128,634 &i 1304 a yao | 5, 308 | LTT | 16,42 

1939 -|1/4,039, g66| 653,498 | 15315 a m8 Ge AA Led | BB 539 (1 cares 

1943 —| NEY a Ebi hs 260 | hs — | oe | a 
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TE eied aS ep a MNGi Z : » : 
af ae addition, silk and rayon mixed yarns were spun on the silk system smount-— 
18 ViAes ot 


“158,000 abs alga yt Bes fe ‘e/ Imported from Canada. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 








tem United Stetes tarift : Proposed 
Hangs nerotiating 
Se bOr rs LORS ne ‘country 
as 2920 (Eate | 
Parent 202 Percentiod valorem 
 §pun--silk. or schapype silk yom > or s 
yarn of silk snd rayon or other 
synthetic tex tile, and rovinzs 
~ Not CEca ees dyed, colored, | 
oh Oita a plic 20 peewee eee ene AD) AO over FRANCE 
Blea shed, dyed, colored, or 
plied —--~-----~—--~~----+----- © 59 5D do. 
Comment. 
oe opun silk, knowl in Europe as schappe, is y.rn mode from sill woste,, ordinarily 
from unreclable cocoons ‘ond silk filature woste imeorted from Asin. ~ -Beecuse of the. 
inherent nature of tne silk fiber, the te chni.que. of ‘spun-silk manufacture reauires 


more numerous and complic:ted nreparatéry operations and more hand lnbor than the 


manufacture of cotton or woel yarns. Spe eid ve types of machinery are required, 


_ + Which, howover, employ besiec principles common to the usucl picking, cording, 


eombing, snd spinning equipment. 


- 


Before the war, spun—silic LA were used princincaliy for decorative effeets 
in worsted fabrics, clockings in hosiery, novelty combination and mixture yurns 
ond ribbonzene tlie bands for fer ney pickiging. Small quantities went into the 
manufacture of eleetrienl insulstion, tennis racket strings, fish lines, and seam- 


“ing thread for the glove and wicerwecr trades. During the war, seer ehie Se tay 
“ments restricted the use of spun—silk yarn to the manufneture of cartridge cloth, 


stitching thread, and iocing cord fur powder hags; intended for ey ae 
-ordnance. 





2, 
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SPUN SILK-Continuved. 


Although United States consumption and imports have varied considerably with 
fluctuations in the nationnl income, demand has becn influcnecd orim:rily by 4% nds ~ 
in style and by competition with the improved synthetic yarns. Since the early | 
shirties, the spun-silk industry hes .been adversely affected by unfavorable styles, 
snostitution and competition of continuous filament reyvon yarn and spun rayon, and 
the high price of spun silk relative to that of raw silk. Purchases of spun-silk 
yom by the textile industry declitied from 6 or 7 million pounds annually in the 
twentics to barely 2 million pounds. in the pericd inmoedintely preceding the war. 

The decline in. consumption, was greatest. in the velvet and plush industry, formerly 

CnOv onset WSer During the twentics, changes in fashion served to outmode silk 
drapery velvets, furniture upholstery plushes, imitation fur-fabrie coatinss, and 
millinery vclvets; these were imong the principnrl. fabrics in which spun silk » 
used. Dress velvets. with spun-silk pile: were cisplaced ‘uring the same period 
transparent rayon pile velvets. te eg 


as 


by 


t2Q3 = 


\ 


consumption in thcir own mill8 .s well 2s for sale, & tid zed: subs tarntead 

proportion of impertcd yore. cat a Yarns: were, in te el.aprel erro! Decsuseaod) 
their superior softness which wis attained by 2. snccial techuicue employed abroed. ~ 
out.not economically feasible in this country. 


Manufacturers of velvets, Te of whom formerly produced spun-silk yarn for 
1 bit 
lv 


wpaetaiiy (Wee renee - 
Set 7s . 


During the twentics, imports ie a between 20 and 30 poreent of tee 
otates PORE aap tan and consisted slmost wholly of ply yarns for the velvet-wesav— 
ing industry. With the decline in demend for velvet yarns, which fell off more 
rapidly than domestic production, imports declined from 1,360,000 pounds in 192 
to an <verage of 46,000 pounds annually in the period from 1932 to 1936. ‘They 
rose (t0 2207000 Gide in 1937, but constituted onty cbout 10 percent of consump— 
tion in that year. 


Before: the war, imports of spun-silk ¥ am ordin: iby aeame (carom aaa 
switzerland, Italy, the United Kingdon, ond Jno. Over cne-hclf the imports in 
1938 end-one-third of those in 1939, however, consisted of lov-eost bovrette yarns 

invoicea from Bélgium at 40 cents a pound. These vrs ure made by woolen yarn 
spinners from short-fibered silk noils discarded in the manufacture of other spun- 
SiLki. yarn. 


Exports, first separatcly reported in 1936, avere zed 183,000 pounds, valued 
at $553,000, annually during the period 1936-39,.or about 10 Reneont of United 
States production. The unit value of the yarn exported wos considerably higher 
than the -verage value of the domestic yorn produced, invicating, probably, that 
the bulk of the exports consisted of ply yarns ord poate singles. Pe 


which in 1939 wont moinly to Argentina, Cubs, Mexico, Sweden, Brazil, and Ganada, 
my be expected to continue in oe volume. . 


itis probable that the demand for ee yern vil Anant to: be’ small 
and will be limited principally to their use: in the production of specialties. 
Spun-reyon, 2nd spun-nylon yorns are being produced. in larger quentities, and 
their increcsing popularity is  SEDuGTS ad tO recauce the market for spun silk. 
L 7 
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‘ Spun-silk yarn: United States jnporte for consumption, 
with principal sources, 1939 
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Principal sources 
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C Se CE 


° vf es Le . 
Kind a ee 
Singles: ; - 
Not bleached, dyed, or colored: : : 
Nae keto 99 ineldusive ----~---: $24,288 : Belgium, $23,762; 
Wot 200: and over Aca 504 : Itely, $292; # 
Bleached, dyed, or colored -----: — 3 
Plied: - : 
Not bleached, dyed, or colored: ; : 
No. 1 to 99 inclusive -~-----—-: 106,534. : Switzerland, 1, 
3 I. : $36, 5443 FREN NC 
No. 100 and over -----~-------: 15,611 : Japan, &#9,028; F 
Bleached, dyed, or colored ----=: 6,214 3 FRANCE, $6,207 
“Source: Official statistics of the U. 8. Deper tment of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 1205 
FRANCE 


4 
ALL-SILK WOVEN FABRICS, VALUED OVER $5.50 PER POUND 


(FOREIGN VALUE), ELEACHED, PRINTED, PIECE-DYED, 
OR, YARN DYED 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3708.68, wees. F072, 311 Ge 


United States producticn, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


~ 















; . Imports for consumption from—— 
Year! Productionl paubiae Mot , s 
| _  jexports = All | United FRANCE | Switzer- Italy 
countries: Kingdom |! land j 








Quantity (pounds) 


| 


‘ 


2937 





4 SMSC ban gut Po 216 , 333 |. 50,262 | 755209 | 16,319 | 37,994 
1988 saat aut | 08 sB60 |) 52,432. 1). 59,185 |) 10,527 26 ,038 
TsO)0 Seen eens BR os cla Ont | 63,327.) | 20,572" | 22,468 
1943 aa Oia ete, ak aaa eae g7o } Beto Eee a ee 








Value (dollars) 








EBT fa ae 2. 866,865 |, 463,582 | 722,087 | 127 | 258,563 
Poa see teas sor Osa | 48x j824 | 522,998 | 77; ne | 177,766 
1939 aye 11,465,793 | 597,938 ple ; 160,672 | 151,953 
| able | se 
{ | | 


1943 | BALD 96,078 snd 12, 866 Dp (OE 
/ Probably auiar than imports, most domestic fabrics being Lower in price; 
see text. \ 
2/ Beiieved to be negligible. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
aah ae ; Bedeetetine 





Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 2/ va, i 


Percent ad valorem 





Par L205 
Woyen fabrics, in the piece, except 
pile, all silk, vaiued over %5.50 
per*pound, bleached, printed, piece- 
dyed, or yarn-—dyed: 
Wot, over 30 inches in width: 








Not Jacquard-figured -———-—--_—- OO. 5 _ FRANCE 

Jacquard—figured —------------~- — 65 Ae FRANCE 
Over 30 inches in width: . - 

Not Jacguard-figured ----—---—-— 55 HD Pha Vile He ann A oe FRANCE 

! ar OD 45 FRANCE 


Jacquard—figured - 


1/ Rates of duty on yarn-dyed all-silk fabrics, not over 30 inches wide, 
reduced from 60 and 65 percent to 45 percent ad as okey in the trade agreement a SH 
Switzerland, effective February 1936 (later bound in the French agreement); rates 
on bleached, printed, or piece-dyed fabrics, whether or not over 30 inches wide, 

and on yaru-dyed fabrics over 30 inches wide, reduced from 55, 60, and 65 Boboent 
to 45 percent in trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 


Comment 


{ 


Total United States production of all-silk fabrics in 1939 amounted to 
6,499,177 poundg valued at.18.8 million dollars, and, inasmuch as the average 
ne value was only $2.90 per pound, it is apparent that this output could have 
included only a small amount .of fabrics in the value bracket here considered. 
Total imports of fabrics ae eA oegs as "all-silk," regardless of value brackets, 


\ 





5 
; - ALL-SILK WOVEN FABRICS, Lennie OVER $5. 50 PER POUND--Continued 


j 7 


amounted to 990,000 pounds, valued at $3,403,000, and averaged $3.44 in unit 
value in 1939. impr ke ef ali-silk fabrics valued over $5.50 per pound repre- 
sented 18 percent of the quantity and 43 percent of the value of this total; 
their landed value Beneath approximately $11.62 per pound in that year. Both 
or production end imports of silk fabrics have been declining for many years, 

s silk mills in this country and abroad have shifted an increasing percentage 
of their facilities to the manufacture of rayon fabric 


The output of mills in the United States has consisted largely of medium-— 
grade staples and such novelties as could be manufactured by mass production 
methods. Prewar imports of ali-silk fabrics valued over #5.50 per pound were 
mainly prestige goods noted for their quality of workmanship or originelity of 


design. They were procuced for the ultra-fashionable trade end were frequently 
imported on a "confined" order basis te preserva ‘ikies exclusiveness. They 
were supplied principally by Frwwe until L25o, + hen the United Kingdom became 


the. chief source of imports of this type. 


Because of the prestige athached ta the expensive all—silk fabrics ‘eeor tag: 
- from Europe, and because these fabrics scarcely compete with domestic products, 

it. ds ‘probable that foreign preducers will regain their prewar markets in this - 

country as soon as they sre able to resume production and exports. 


Alli~silk woven fabrics (except pile), valued over $5.50 per pound, 
bleached, printed, piéce-dyed or yarn-dyed: United States 
imports for consumption, by Kinds, with principal 
sources, 1939 








Kind ’ Total value | Principal sources 
Not aver 30. inches in width: | 
Not Jacquard—figured -----—- mama |= $205,299 United Kingdom, $70,880; 
FRANCE, 54,253 
Jacquard-figured ---- Switzeriend, 996,835; Italy, 





$80,913; FRANCE, $21,524 
eh 2) inches im width: 





Not Jacquard-ligured —----—---—--- 972,874. United Kingdom, 506 , 9865 
TRANCE, $448,726 
Jacquard—figured 325531 United Kingdon, $9,824; 


Switzerland, 97,700; Italy, 
O7; 3223 “FRANCE, 5 HAs Seat 


oo 8 06 e¢ @5 #8 60 #6 te 28 se oc 08 
@e @e @8 ce 00 #6 @89 66 88 cf Sf *e0 88 
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Source; Official statistics of the 0..S. Department of Commerce. 


é : Par. No. 1205 
SILK-MIXED FABRICS, EXCEEDING 30 INCHFS IN vIDTa, BLracump, *ANCE 


q 
wo 
PRINTED, PIECE-DYED, OR YARN-DYED, NOT JACQUARD-FIGURED 


Stet. import class) (1939): 3710.73 


Jnited States production, exports,and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 















a Imports for consumption from— 








Domestic 
exports’ 


Preeuction | 
: rape. "RAL 
countries | Japen AN ai 


Quantity (pounds) 





Toe its 
1938 
1959 
1943 


Not Not. - 45,469 14,085 | ehh 996 Dee 
avol i= avail— 69 9460 a 9 Shad | 7, ia A pit UG 
DLE L/ able 2/ £5 , G68 2,936 Pash 6,051 
wee text) LA 100 | — 


Ne Ne 
oS 
Ue ron pes 













aie. 
125 34 


68,5 ee 


21,960 4e Ook 317,125 825 
j 33,627 18,699 


‘ dy Known, to be mepy times larger than imports. nm 
e/ Seg a tot 


eis 
Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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larger than imports. 
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[ten United States tariff Proposed 
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hha g POO  plece, an cher. Percent ad valorem 
Ane but not wheily of silk, exceeding 
a0. anenes..in width bleached, trinted, 

plece-dyed, or yarn-dyéed, not Jacquard- 


PL DOC Ca nn ee tt ee 


AF 
Ln 
Sai 
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FRANCE 
Comnent 


United States production of. croac fabrics in chier valuevof silk but woven in 


part oF cther fibers reached A Seat in when it amounted to 22 million pounds 
valusdiat LOO midtion ‘dollars. It, decreased to about 25 million pounds velued at 
6 million dollars in 1935 and evened ty Moa Bae million. pounds: valmed? Acs 
mtlign dollers in’ 1937 2nd 2939. {Lis believed that the buik of this producticn 
Pewee comprised of Stlkmixpures dn, the cater: here bee) Ce meiceratio Ths. sla Ces 





ceeding,30 inches in width, blesched coLerea, not Jacquard—Tigured. 


The reduction in output after 1927 is attributable in iarge part to the shift 
to rayon. The looms in the siik industry are used 


stry sed to produce a variety of fabrics, 
yeavine scoas wholly of sitk, whelly of rayon, or with a warp or filling of, differ- 

: 8nt fibers in various conmbinetions. Since virtually every silk manufacturer wns 
: rege engaged in the manufsecture of reyon products, the shift from silk to synthetic 


sods wus not disastreus to the silk industry; on the contrary, it enabled the 
* af s x x hs f . + * 
eM Se to maintain, during depression years, the volume (though nut the value) of 
its totel troduction of woven goods. . 


ie a = 
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SILK-MIXED FABRICS, EXCEEDING 30 INCHES IN WIDTH, BLEACHED, PRINTED, 
PIECE-—DYED, On YARN-DYED, NOT JACQUARD-FIGURED-Contin mea 


TS Total imports cf silk-mixed fabrics, which declined severely during the de- 
rression,. increased. somewhat in the period 1935 to 1939. This resulted from 
greater im. crts/of the relatively less expensive fabrics from Japan and Italy. 
Imports cf silk-mixed fatbrics in the class here considered were formerly received _ 
chiefly from France, but in 1936 Jepan became the principal source, even in terms 
ef. value.’ This: class cfimports represented 59 fércent cf the quantity and 49 
sercent of the value of total imperts in 1939 of silk—mixed fabrics (other than in 
the gray). 


ah ed 


Paragraph 1205 includes all-silk fabrics as well as silk mixtures Tmports 
of the silk-mixeé fabrics here considéréd anountéd to only 4 percent of the total 
imports under the reragraph in 1939. 3 ( : 
Precise statistics are not available regarding prewar domestic production of 
silk-mixed fabrics of the class ¢svered by this cigest, but it would appear that 
the. ratio’ of imports: to production, + in terms or. COTE SY rangea from about 1 to 2 
Nave in ee ae Veo iy Rt ay, 


Bry: IVS waa pm oO wea Site, lay ts ot ore 


4fo-e boy eas Harta Wa His iay ¢ Fay 


3 . Par. No. 1206 
| | FRANCE 
SILK PILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES (EXCEP? RIBEONS) 


Stet.ramport classes (1959) 2 Fieve t, Bletoe, S127.3, 3727.5, 3727, by 
BIL sl pap AGae OT eo st: DABS Fy so 7eo8O 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











Domestic 
exports All 
countries 




















Quantity (pounds) 























1937 9345976 ery 1 6 336 hee, | enon 
1938 Nevis 4 21142 18,683 Ay 296 121 2,940 
1939 LAL, 54-54, 345 | 2h, 544, 20,028 3, 541 335 310 
1943 Acer at Ful e TeLOG. th 623 | 629 | - | A r 
ce eee eee coe ee 
Value (dollars) — 

1937. | 2,851,145 | 24, 64,0 118,244) 65,848 | 2 
1938 iene 15,317 101,620-| 65,0741 15,001 12,135 
1939 |2/ 433,000 | sete iowa de Beckie bo 18 199 1,657 
1943 aha 5,518 915 907 | i - 


ay Estimated pounds; quantity reported in square yards. yas Estimated. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 


Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
Cesc ay negotiating 
Act of aL arian country 
“11030, ou rate 2/ 


iis! Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1206 
Silk pile fabrics end manufactures 
(except ribbons): 

Velvetss 
Wholly cut or wholly uncut -—-—- 65 50 FRANCE 
Partly cut -——---——- 7D 50 FRANCE 

Pile fabrics other than velvets: 
Wholly cut or wholly uncut -—--- 60 50 FRANCE 
Partly cut ------—- ———— 65 50 FRANCE 


i/ Trade sgreemont with France, effective Jume 1936, 











Comment 


silk pile fabrics, consisting mainly @f velvets, velours, 2nd plushes,.are 
used principally in women's sppzrel and millinery, and to less extent in interior 


NX ; & 


decoration and upholstery. Milis producing cile fabrics frequently use any one 


or a combination of fibers such as silk, rayon, nylon, mohair, and cotton, the 


selection being governed larcely by price and style considerations. 


Domestic procuction of silk pile fabrics has been steadily decreasing becruse 
of the growing competition from rayon. The gradual reduction jin the cost and 
improvement in the quality of rayon has enabled that fiber virtually to supplant 
‘silk wherever it was employed in this use. Nylon, when it becomes available in 
sufficient quantities, probably mill remove much of the remaining mirket for silk 
pile fabrics. 


Imports of silk pile fabrics, principally from France, reached 2 maximum of 
1,046,939 pounds in 1928 but dropped sharply in subsequent years es the result of 
the increased duty under the act of 1930, changing fashion cemands, and competition 
from synthetic fibers. The reduction in duty under the trade agreement with 


RN J 3 tl ve e4 4 ¥ 
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SILK PELE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES (EXCEPT ATBPONS) ~Continued 


France resu it ted in only a temporary increase in ‘nports. The imports, mestly 
luxury goods, were supplementary te rather than competitive with domestic pro- 
‘duction. In 1939 the landed value of imports was $6.56 ver pod as compdred 
with an estimated mit value of about $3 per pound for silk pile fabrics produced 
in the United States. During the war imports were nogligible. 


Silk pile fabrics ond manufactures ( exeept ia ibtons): United States 
imports for consumption, - by ince) weet principal sources, 1939 























; f ayaa S x eno Hp 
Kind ce ie Pe Cr Principal sources 
Silk pile fabrics and manufactures: . 3. : 
Pile Meee cut or wholly uncut: : 
Fabric : : 
Velvet -— ment £96,689 : FRANCE, $77,401; Italy, *14,950 
Plushes ie : 6.008 3) FRANCES Giy Sh loti 
Other, including chenilles —--: » 462 : FRANCE, #462 
Manufneuirod erticles —-—-—---—--: 3,694: FRANCE, *3,258 
Pile partly cuts ‘ : 
Fabrics: Plushes ——_———__+___: 5 828 : FRANCE, %'756 
Manufactured articles — : 59 : FRANCE, 354 


Source: ssOtficial statistics lof the wee: Department of Gommerce. 
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. “Par. No. 1206 
fe FRANCE 


olLLK PILE RIBBONS | 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3728.0, 3728.1, hse 


United States projuction, Fey tah anid imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from-- 

























ee eae We uke ae 
OS A =" eon see ear a) of f Switzer- / 
My : | PRANCE Japin | German 2 
| : fcountries | lana | i y 





Quantity (pounds) 







1937 Not Not Lh) bee We 

193 available | nena 50,202 My OeT 1,499 sg a 

1939 (see ees 57,996 | Sasa ey Sh9 B 3 
| | 


1943 text): | kaso 824 B24, 


Value (dollars) 


| 

1937 Not 4 ge 339. |) 29h. 922! | 97 251 1,992 
Gu Ne Wy) | es rc ' nen BS [ 

1938 avail—- avaLl-’ | mba B49 na iE nue A i 14,595 + : 


mt 3 tie 





gs. 2/f Believe, to be negligible. 


—/ é . 


Beuchat Official eee: 











f Ttem | | Unitee Stetcs tariff Propesed 
Ach of L945 country 
1936 rate a 
e Percent 24 valorem 
Par. 1206 
Pile ribbons wholly or in chief 
yelue of silk: 
CP 2 EES AGSRIGRES AE, eae 60 50 FRANCS 
- Others: : 
Pile wholly cut or wholly unent 60 50) FRANCE 
Pile portly cut --~--- wine 5 50 FRANCE 


1/ Trade azreement with Frence, effective June 1936, 


Comment 


‘Pile fsorics are distinguished from all other woven fabrics by their surface, 
which is covered in whole or in part by 2 series cf short ends or loots rrotecting 
from the body of ths cloth and usually concenling’ the interlacing cf the ground 
warp and filling. Tt wh Meat! om Loop": Cunewt pile 
cording as the loops have & WOVEN» Pile ribbons are mainly of 
the wholly-cut velvet 





tte 
oH 
>," 
Ze35 
fan 
. 


Pale ribbons find their rcrinegicnd 
sashes, beltings, hair bows, lLamr-snade 21 
aprarel anc home decorztion. Silk me 
for both the pile and the ground fabric. 
“fast edges on srecial ribbon looms or the 


ce millinery an¢ drees trimmings, 
acings, and erate accessories for 
interensnryc aes with cotton and rayon 
Pile ribbons may either be woven with 





vy may be made’ by splittl ng wide velyet 
fabrics into strips and then gumming the cdges to rrevent fraying. Qit-edge pile rib- 
bons with simulated selvages can be pr onnces at aoe over costs than the fast- 
edge type, and are acceptable as substitutes where curability is not 4 requirement. 


Domestic production of fast-edge silk pile ribbons, which was never lerge, 
ceased in the micdle twenties because of the instability of demand and the growth 
of the cut-ciuge pile ribbon industry. The production of SHA pile ribbons of 
silk in Girn virtually ceased in the thirties «s silk pile fabrics cf el] kinds 
were almost compictely cisplaced by similar goods of rayon. 


’ ay}. ol 


1 Oo 
Wiad 


ribbons importe 
ce teble below). 


reriod will deren nd principelly 
Phe Pate vol Crcy . 











Silk pile Tibbons:: United Stetes amports for consumption, 
by kinds, with rrinciral sources, : 1939 
Kind Tote velue* Pranciral sources 
° "4 : e { 
oe kh ae ee 
Velvet ------------------------! 6679 106 2 PRANGE,- £216,991; Sw lend, 
Hes : S18 ,034 
Other: : Pi 
Pile wholly cut or wholly 343 ee ke 
uncut —---------~---------- +3 fed Kae FR ANCE, S24 
FLLG Paruly CUS Hoses 19): FRANCE, (oC 19 
SCR Be aa ys ( 
Sources Official statistics of the UU, 8. Bercartnent of Commerce: 
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7 : Par. No. 1207 
FRANCE 


SILK Si! MEL WARES 


Stuf. rgnrort classes (1939): 3770.'0.-3770.7 (8 classes) 


SMnited States rroduction, exrorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










| | Domestic 


Year Production 






Imports ror consumption f'rom— 


Switzer 


land 


exports 








bak 
Le 








21,863 927° 
3,096 927 
Gy ne 3,210 

a rears 
1/ Exclusive of gurters and suspenders, eroduction of which is not shown by: 
fiber content. aii 
-2/ Partially estimated. 


1937 1/13, 060,654 
193¢ Nee 
19291 A/l1, 454,00 

1943 ves | 








3/ Known to be larger than imports. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartmont of Commerce (except as 


noted). 











{tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiatin 
Bon Ola ae : country 

OBO) rate 


Percent a 


23, not exceed-— 
n wid iy YX nd 


articles made therefrom; tubings, 
cords, tasscls, end cords and 
tassels: 
Pre eee ee ge has FRANCE 
Not Jaccuard—figured ------ a ase et U2 do. 
Garters, suspenders, and braces:-. hee aa Te ae 
Jacauard—figured ----- SSI EO OE a 35 do. 


Not Jacguard-figured por 55 do. 
uy Trade agreement with France, effective Jume 1936. 
Rate neaee to 45 cercent in ‘rade agreument with France, effective June 


ue and further reduced to 35 rercent in trade agrcoment with the United 
Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Pte OR 
sue 


Se AN 


“he most importent ert ea oe within the score of this raragrarh are 
silk ribbons. They constituted about 99 cexcent of the total ee of the im- 
rorts of silk small wares curing the five-year period 1935-39 (see table below 
showing imports by kinds). Of the other articles imported under the paragrarh 
in the same toriod, bandings rerresented about 36 percent, garters and suspenders 
3 rercent, and cords and tassels < rercent. 


| Imcorts of silk small wares in 1929 were over 200,000, but they declined 
during the depression until, in the 3 years 193<-34, they averaged only about 
¢23,000ayear. Under the stimlus of lower rates of duty and improved busincss 
‘conditions, imports increased to an everage of 44,000 annually in 1936-39, but 
they remained far below the level in the: twenties. 


tos 2 ‘ ; 
SILK SMALL WARES—Continucd 
Domestic ¢reduction of sil ribbons and other silk. small wares declined over 
a considerabic reriod rrior te1939, and in that yeaa : s than dhe-half 


as great as it.was ten: years before. This declins. was saused mainly by the shift 


= 
% 
m 
te 
ea) 
tee! 
vs 
Eg 
- 
re 


in production to articles of rayon, whic ah were - mamafactured in the same estabLish- 
més and ufpcn’ the seme” COME « nea SAAR OF UO NE se eee Ne eet 


erts tor eoecun Cy by 








Silk small wares: United Stites imr 
kinds, with principal sources, 1939 
J 
Kind : Totan aria : | Principal sources 
— ec : - 
Not Jaccuard-figured: : : 
Ribbons --—--~- ware oh ea, ooe : FRANCE, #29, 506 
Bandings, bcltings, bindings: : 3 
CEC. meee eee? 9,230 + Netherlands, 63,8243 Jaren, 
: da MO VOATS PRANCE, #1136 
Garters, susrenders, and : 3 
“Braces va ee a ne : SiS : FRANCE, $194, United Kingcoa, 
: : S12 
Jacquard. -figcured: : : 
Ribbons ------~--~--~ nee a---- 3 377 : FRANCE, $877 
Bandings, ocltings, bindings, (7: : 
CEG ee : La 2 Japan, . $7 
Garters, sustenaers, and : : 
braces —---~-~-—-——--—---- +--+ ~ : 392. eas ited Kingd om, $392 
SLL vbubings 4. : 15S) : Germeny {i inolanin if Austrie).. sO 
Silk cords and tessels --—---—-————; ah «if be ¢ PRANGE, 42953 Tene $225 





nource; Official statistics of the U.S. Departmcnt of Commerce. 
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; Par. No. 1208 
' vs FRANCE 


SILK KNIT COODS (EXCEPT FABRIC In vam praca) UNITED KINGDOM 


- 


Stat. import classes iad RESTO BLS eR, eS ae y+ are Ts 39 and 3737.4. 


United States croduction, exrorts, end imports, 1937-39 and. 1943 




















Fie HAE Taports ror consume ti From-— 
Pro- | Domestic. x ra onsumption from 
Dip oe di te - , ! igput j as 
ucti.on exports a ALT | PRANCE | UNLTED | Jaen Switzer- 
= Miseary y a H gi + 
jcountries | | KINGDOM | ‘| land 








————. 











_Value (4,000 dollars :) 


Lo I LT EN LOD 


ising ne, 


| 
eC en Mea 7000 DM Sich sme Mss! | 23 a es Ss Reina 7 
EE ty SA i ASL er ce ie a es Aan ed ae Neg 3 
1939 | 236,000, |. 3,271 yi CATR Bing abt Wa Eas Sele ae eae 
1943 | 2 a Si age é, | "7 | - / 
i } ee i 2 


~ 
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et 

i/ Hosiery only (excerpt for excorts in 1937, which inelude knitted silk dresses 
and blouses ie 2 : eee 

2/ Under Government wartime restrictions no silk was available for hosiery in 
1943. , 
3/ Less than 500. 


Source: Official ‘statis tics ef the U. &. Derartment of Commerce. 
Ttem United States tariff: ee 








nego. lating 
country 


> 
e) 

ct 
Oo 

ae) 
jf 
Oo 
4+ 
NIT 


1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1208 
Articles, knit or crocheted, 
finished or SE a wholly 
“or in chief value of silk: 
Gloves and ne | 60 -' 60 UNITED KINGDOM 
» Hose and half-hose ——---------—-~ 60 60 | FRANCE 
- ‘Underwear: ; 
Valued at-not more thun $1.75 ; 
per cound ----~- ae em pee POR 60 oe UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at more than $1.75 rer / ME 
SUS ce sont Oat Ea a tee eels OO 2 35 do. 
66 60 


GO. 


Outerwear, and all other articles A 
V/. Trade Blot aa wi th Switzerland, effective February 1936. 


Comment 


The return of silk tc the comreratively minor rele of a luxury ma sterial con- 
centrates attention upon nylon and other siik—like nonceliulose synthetic 

‘Knitted and crocheted articles of ia tua (thers hay, by ‘Simiisgtude, be held Paulas 
under rar. 1208. 


By 1939 hosiery far overshacowed Ail other tyres of silk knit goods made in 
the United States. Some silk warp-—lmnit erie {"glove-silk") underwear was rro~ 
duced, but relevant statistical date are unaveilabie. Nearly 95 cercent of the 
total value of silk hosiery manufactured in 1939 was fyll—fashioned hosiery for 
women. The United States full-fushionai hogicry incustry is composed of about 
500 mills, loceted chiefly in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. The industry is 
dependent upon purchased yern supriies, Knitting euuipmeunt is highly adaptable, 


yarn of silk, rayon, or other fiber being used interchangeably on the same machines. 
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STLK KNIT GOODS (EXCEPT FABRIC IN THE FICE) Continued 


Potential comand for full-fasnioned hosicry, augmentcad both by the increase 
in ropulation and by the increase in the number of womcn ©-ge earncrs, is greater 
then the nearly 50 million dozew pairs produced in 1939.. Currently (March 1946), 
however, hosicry manufacturers are receiving only enough nyion yarn for about 32 
million dozen vairs annuully, and they are receiving little other yarn suitable 
for full-fashioned- hosiery < Shortuges of labor and: cquirpment arc:also limiting 

factors. ; 


Significant changes were occurring in the full—fashioned hosiery industry he- 
.fore World War II through redical departures in the structure of full—fashioned 
hosiery machinery and the trend toward finer gages. The advent of nylon accentu- 
ated the trend toward finer gages and stimulated comretition of seamless with 
sever es hosiery, -A circular-knit (seamless) stocking can be permanently 
. shared a form if it is mit from nylon yarn, which hes thermoplastic rrorerties 
not Soil by silk. See ea ; ~ 


In number of full-fashioned hosiery machines instrlled (probably 13,000 in. 
‘the prewar period) the United St..tes industry was arcroached only by the Germen 
industry. Totol German output of full-fashioned hosicry at its Fr ak, however, 
was much below thet of the American industry, ond Geormen production of natural — 

silk hosiery ivos never large. German manufacture of full—fashioned mph at aS 
well as of fuli—z “saioncs hosiery equipment centered in Saz ony, at cresent 4 part 
of the Russian occupation zonc. Of the full-—feshioncd hosiery machines now in 
“the United oteces, those of Saxon make constitute a substantial share. 


In the manufacture of knit underwear of silk or nylon, the warp—-knitting 
machine is of first importance. Imports may be affected by the development of 
new high-speed warp- -lnitting machines in the United Kingcom, slthough the same or 
similar machines will undoubtedly soon be obteined by manufacturers in the United 
States. vIn cho, years «19 4 435 imports of silk knit undorwoer averaged annually 
$9,723. In whe i, years ete when the reduced duty.on ‘mit underwear valued 
at more than (1.75 per pound was in effect, total imcorts of silk knit underwear 
averaged $5,105, See Ee . ein because of its’ ready ae WA Lity and tts 
strength in fine yearn sizes, mey have far-reaching eff ects upon the ¢«ntire warp- 
knit underwear merket, The price. per pound of nylon is sonal depens below, thet =) 
of silk yarn. Tt is still much higher than that of rayon ets ae the difference 
‘is not enough to avoid the oO ie ot Of Very close cricing between light-weight 
durable garments of nylon and ewhet heavier gurments of rayon. : 


‘ 









— 


Silk gloves have been of no conéequerics eith vee Ln domestic produc LOM. OR at Z 
imports for many years. Nylon and vinyon, howeve er, have: been used for gloves and | 
because.of their quick-drying propertics these and similar fibers may essume greuter 
imrortance in glove fabric. Equipment now manufacturing ay fabric ee gloves 
can operate with nylon, vinyon, or other synthetic textiles, as well as with cot- 

ton or rayon. Pare 


:- Before the war,. imports ‘or eile init coods of all Itinds combined were ex- 


tremely Nines compen with domestic production’ or ‘exports of hosiery alone. Big 
; Be $7 ' EAR DAREN tes LA ead Wied ose erh a at gs say Aer a Aaa Cie yet STA Hae SATS 





16 
SILK KNIT GOODS (EXCEPT FABRIC IN THE PIECE)--Continued 


Silk knit goods (except fabric in the tiece): United Stites imrorts 
for consumption, by kind, with rrinciral sources, 1939 








Kind : Total value : Princiral sources 
Ghoves ond mittens see ee eee : #196 : France, $271; UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, %131 
Hose and half—-hose --~--~---~---~-~-----; 26 , 469 : FRANCE, $15,320; United 
: : Kingdom, $4,823 
Underwear: : : 
Valued not more \than $1.75 cer : - 
pound ~--~--—-+--~+-—--- = 3 (- : 
Valued more than #1.75 rer pound -—-: 5 147 -: UNITED KINGDOM, $2,977; 
; ; Switgerland, $1,886 
Quterwear, and articles of all kinds, : : 
not specially provided for ---------- : 3,084 : UNITED KINGDOM, £2,746; 
| : : France, $728 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





and 18 Par. No. 1208 
SILK KNIT FABRIC, IN THE FIECE FRANCE 


(See separate digests on knit fabric of cotton (par 914); of 
wool (par. 1114(a));0f rayon (par. 1309); 
and silk knit goods (par. 1208) 


Stat. import class (1939): 3799.5 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39, and 1943 





| . 
. Imports for consumption from—- 


Year Procuction wigan ALL 


exports ‘ 
E } countries 





United 


FRANCE Kingdom 


Japan 



















Quantity (pounds) 


see 
la ee 
1939 -——- 


NES Leones 
193 ere avail- 
1939 ---~- ae é 1/ see 


if Probably negligible. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department cf Commerce. 





Item United Stntes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ACBGOE 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valoren - 
Par. 2208 
Knit fabric, in the ;iece, wholly 


or in chief value of silk ---—— 55 iat o>) FRANCE 
Comment 


The significance of this classification lies almost wholly in the fact that 
knit fabric of nylon and other noncellulosic synthetic fibers, should such be im- 
ported, may be held dutiable thereunder by similitude to silk. 


Production of silk knit fabric for sale dwindled from 2 value of 3 million 
dollars in 1929 to 1.4 million collars in 1933 and to 0.6 million dollars in 1935. 
Thereafter it was not reported separately from knit fabric of other materials. 

The silk knit fabric :roduced was ;rincipally lightweight warp-knit fabric for 
underwear and some heavier materinl for gloves. Nylon gloves are on the market 
at the present time (1946). As soon-as nylon yarn becomes available in sufficient 
quantity, it will be used in warp—-knit underwear fabric. The yossibilities for 
attaining variety of texture and patterning on knitting machines ere so vast that 

_ knit nylon fabric for dresses and other outerwear can also be expected. Fleeced 
overcoating made from spun nylon has already been ;rocuced in guantity. This can 
be made on circular or on warrp-knitting machines. (See digest on wool knit fabric, 
par. 1114¢a).) 


Imports of silk knit fabric in the decade 1931-40 attained a maximum in 1936 
when they amounted to 21,928 pounds, valued at 14,133, of which 21,531 younds, 
valued at $10,687 came from Japan. 
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Par. No. 1209 
19 UNITED KINGDOM 


PLaIN SILK HANDKERCHIEFS AND WOVEN MUFFLERS, 
VALUED MORE THAN $5 PER DOZEN (FOREIGN VaLUe) 


Stat, import classes (1939); 3743.4, 3743.5, 3743.7, 3743.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1939 and 1943 




























‘Domestic y Imports cat cons ‘4 se 
exports & All UNITED anna | Switzer- 4 
countries! KINGDOM | France Vand. to. epan 
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1939 foe ete 
awe ore tat { FP ot A 9 
at ba avail-— avail- 5 rg } ta i) & 
Value (dollars) 
, i | j | | 
j ‘3 i 
yer aeaots | i 
1939 ey avail- aveil- thy 780 oe 9 73h h 20 : 981 4,1 Ad, 6 > 808 
ee able | able | ta eh Ta Vik a | é 
| | 





i/ Production of handkerchiefs is known to be smaller then imports; production of 
mufflers is known to ds severnl times larger than imports, 

ef Known to be negligible, 

3/ Not separately reported before 1939. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 








Tten United States: tariff Provosed 
. negotiating 

het or aay Ps ae country 

1D IO a he telly ye ie 





Ns Percent ac valoren — 
Par. 1209.. Rie os Raitt . nN oN oat on 
Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, 
wholly or in chief value of silk, 
finished or unfinished, valued at 
more than $5 per dozen: — 


Not nemmned: Sy 
if block-printed by hand:---- 55 Bly ; UNITED KINGDOM 
Other SSS a a Ie 55 i+ Ade SOs DO. 
Hemmed or hemstitched;: i ‘i 
If block-printed by hand --—-- 60 35 Do. 
[GRR EG nal MIR DN SE CCN SA an Le WME AR be eas MS ae eet os a bsldaieds TM 


aly Trxde agreement with United Kingads, effeetive January 1939. 


Pisin. (unornamented) silk handkerchiafs and woven mufflers are cut to size 
from silk fabrics and usually finished Be hemming or hemstitching. Unhemmed hand- 
kerchiefs and mufflers usually have the four edges fringed, painted, or bound with 
stitches to prevent raveling. Some unhemmed mifflers are cut from narrow fabric 
and therefore have only two edges which require fhiviethe or binding. 

Hemmec handkerchiefs may be made either with flat hems or with rolled hem 
Silk handkerchiefs made in the United States are mostly machine-hemmed or hen 
whereas most of those imported are made with hand-made or hand-rolled hems. 
mufflers are made in the sume manner as silk handkerchiefs but are larger in 

and generally of heavier materials. 
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PLAIN SILK HANDKSRCHIEFS AND WOVEN MUFFLS) ~ - Continued . 2 
United States production of plain silk handkerchicis and mufflers is not 


separately recorded. It is known, however, that the saweli of silk handkerchiefs 
-is small and that imports supply the bulk of domestic consumption; such domestic 
raduction ag’ occurs is as a side line in. the broad silk industry. Silk mufflers 
on the other hand, sre produced in large quantities .by manufacturers of "ments 
furnishings and by broad silk manufacturers, domestic production supplying all 


but a small fraction of consumption. Nie RS Ss mn 
Total imports of plain ‘silk handkerchiefs and woven mufflers declined from a 


peak of #1,616,000 in 1919 to $153,500 in 1932, imcrensed to $669,500 in 1937, and 
Geel ined bhoact iy after the latter year. | Silk handkerchiefs and woven mufhlors 
valued at over 5 per dezen wers not separately classified in import statistics 
prior to 1939.when a reduced rate was applied to them by the trade ee with 
United Meaaon. In that year they represented about.2 percent.of the quan-— mil 
tity and 27 percent of the value of total imports cf these “silk aes ia The 
impo a in the classes here considered were mostly from the Unitec. Kingdom: anc 
Franc They hod an average velnue in 1939 of $9.95 2 dozen. Imperts “in the 
romaine classes (valued at not mors than $5 por degen) came chiefly from Japan 
(having an average value of 55 cents a dozen), with sualler amounts from France and 
doze 


the United Kingdom (havins an average value of $2.75 - 
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Handkerehiers and woven mutflers,:wholly or in chief vulue lof silky finished ita 
or unrinished, valued at.more than $5 per dozen: Imited: States impokee 
for consumption, by Kinds, with principal sources, 1939 
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See PORES alae. 
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SILK WEARING APPARFL, NOT KNIT OR CROCHETED 


/ Stat. import class (1939): 3740.4 









Be Imp r consumnr ti = 
Pete Domestic orts for consumption from 
Production NY 










United 
Kingdom 
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Value. (dollars) 











1937 | Not Wot 922,432 | 147,535 | 517,031 | 106,252. |. 87,613 
1938 | cveil- avail- | 389,189.) 111,780 | 139,829 | 53,621 | 65,407 
1939} able | able | 294,784 | 113,350 | 65,096 53,259 51,723 
1943; (see toxt) | bate eae. fine - | 20 | 15 





ys sehen demewiiet larger then imports; 

7S fer BE = | . 

2/ China vas the largest source in 1940 and 1941 (see. text below), 
Source’ Official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce 

















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
AE OP T9A5 ~ country 
1950 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1210 


Silk. wearing arparel, hot knit or 


crocheted —————---—______ + 65 65 CHINA 
Comment 
a ee 


Data.on United States production of silk wearing apparel. have not been 


aveilable since 1935, when census figures indicated an output of about 3450 mil- 
lion dollars. It is known that rroduction decreased substantiaily in subsequent 


prevar years mainly because of the increasing comretition from rayon. During the 
war all stocks of silk were impounded by the Government, and silk fabric. production 
for civilien use was discontinued. 
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Most silk apparel is. rrodiiced in the women's clothing qustry, wher 
ization is based-on the WEE» a orice range, or the argc group for which the 
c h 


Parments aro desipricd, and rercly, if ever, on the material uscd for this reason 
7 ? j 5 
there arc irtually no ¢st oe ey eek devoted exclusively to making silk garments. 
v 4 yy os 
Neckties and scarfs aré practically the only articles of men's wear of silk which 
re lati me 


are manufactured on an imrortant ecale, although the 
duction of lounging garments and underwear, 


United States imports of silk wearing arrarel declincd steadily from about 
#15007 ,000 in 1935 to 137,000 in 1941. | Before the intcrrurtions of this trade 
by World Har Il, Frence, Japan, and the United Kingdom were th. rprincipel supriiers 


Of Amcorts's iyin 920) end 1941, however, Chine (including Hong Kong) became the 

chief source ,suUre.ying in “those years about 89,000 (36 percent of total imrorts) 
and $60,090 (44 percent of total imports) respectively. Most of the prewar im- 
ports from Fngland and France sold at much higher trices then the most comparable 
domestic products, Imports from China, like those cf Japan, consisted mainly of 
coolié coats, Pajamas, kimonos, and lounging garnents distinctly eeidntad in styl- 
ing and Resign of fabric, They alse included women's silk slips and other under- 


es weer mad oF clain and Jacquard-figured silk fabrics. The imports from China and 
ae ‘“Jacan wore to some extent competitive with the low-cnd, lines of domestic negiigce 


and kimonos manufacture. ; 








22 3 Par. No. 1211 
FRANCE 
MANUFACTURES, WHOLLY OR IN CHIEF VALUE OF SILK, N.S.P.F. 
Stat. import class (1939); 3799.9. 


United States production, exports, and EOE Ss 1937-39 and 1943 








| Imports for consumption from—— 


Fae a 
: countries 





Yea Preduction 


m } qt y, 
Japan FRINCE | China | Kingdon 


s nerennnesimemnemmentemenepememeaaeae eeceseneenes eee ee ee 


Value (dollars) 











“1937 3 Shae | A 277 yL83. 4 120,162", 9A, 361 1 11184 ; 19,970 
SE gear aveti~ i2/ 200,538| 103,749] 65,448, 5,531 | 12,118 

: 8 2 =| able 2/| aah cag 171, 541 99 5453 | Abeg OE | PA OEE nye be 
43 —| ae 4/9769 | 369 | =H oe | ip: 


pF eS ’ H t 

af Includes Abhi one ares, bougies, sondes, probes, exploreteurs, instil- 
Latecre: and cy other urological instruments, ach were not separately classified 
before 1939. . (See separate digest in Yol. IX on such articles.) 

2/ Believed to be many times larger than - imports, 

3/ Believed to be smaller than imports. 

4/ Includes items velued at $85,320 imported free of duty as an act of inter— 
national courtesy, principally from Canada. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 











Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
| negotiating 
ACU OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Bt fk Percent ad valorem 
Pare Lebl 
Manufactures, wholly or in chief 
value of silk, n.s.p.f. —-—- 65 65 FRANCE 


Comment 


The classification here considered includes all items imported under paragraph 
1211 except surgical appliances such as catheters, drains, bougies, etc. These 
latter articles, which in recent years have constituted a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total imports under the paragraph, are covered by a separate digest. 
Other items which are imported under paragraph 1211 consist for the most part of 
quilts, comforters, counterpanes, and bedspreads;. silk handbags of pebit-—point, 
tapestry, or silk metal cloth; various house furnishings and other articles of 
silk (other than velvet), for interior decoration and upholstery, such as table 
runners, mats, searfs, piano covers, wall hangings, panels, curtains, chair backs, 
sofa cushions and cushion tops; oiled silk in the piece for raincoats, shampoo 
capes, shower curteins, hospital bed sheeting, linings for tobacco pouches, etc. 
Because of the wide v variety ef articles dutiable under paragraph 1211, imports 
af individual items are negligible end constitute a very small proportion of the 
domestic production of comparabls articles. Analyses of import invoices have showm 
that an appreciable percentage of items recorded under this paragraph have been 
incorrectly coded and were subsequently transferred to othsr paragraphs for duty 
_ purposes, Thus a comparison of snnual import statistics over a period would be 
subject to these errors. 





ee “Most of the imports under paragraph 1211 are novelty, specialty, or quality 
Vie.S articles. 
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